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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


T is a distinguishing excellence of Christianity, that while 
its influenve reaches toevery great and extraordinary oc- 
casion, it adapts itself with peculiar fitness to all the common 
occurrences of life. There is no rank so elevated, that its 
threatenings cannot overawe and controul; nolot so depressed, 
that its promises cannotanimateandencourage. Felix, cloihed 
in the robes of authority, trembles at its denunciations; and 
the poor fishermen of Galilee support the pressure of want, 
and pain, and sorrow, in the hope of its bright rewards. Bat 
these are rare instances, to fix the foundations of our faith, and 
to humble ihe pride of man ; itis in thesilent shade of retires 
ment, in the still small circle of domestic life, that our religion 
daily and hourly produces the happiest effects, and proves it- 
self to be divine. 

And here, as in a thousand instances, we are constrained to 
admire and adore the goodness of God: placed on this trou- 
bled scene of trial, vexed by the storms of anger, and tossed 
by the billows of fear and anxiety, “ the gold is become dim, 
and the most fine gold changed, and our breasts are pierced 
through by many sorrows.” Yet we ase not, thank Heaven! 
left destitute. Persecuted by the enemies of our peace, we are 
not forsaken; cast down by ihe power of sin, we are not de- 
stroyed; in the cup of bitteruess some drops of honey are in- 
fused ; a balm is applied to the deepest wound ; and, to cheer 
and enliven ous thorny path, the baad of our Creator scatters 
many a pleasant flower, and, more fragrant than ail, the un- 
fading roses of domestic bliss. 
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Domestic happiness is, indeed, so indispensable to our wel- 
fare, and the subject comes with such force to the heart of man, 
that it requires no eloquence to set forth its beauty, no power 
of argument to establish its importance. The Almighty him- 
self pronounced its evnlogium, when he declared that even in 
Paradise “ it was not good for man to be alone;” Solomoa 
knew how to estimate it, when. he- vowed that “ better isa 
dinner, of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred 
therewith ;” and David turned his sweetest lyre to its praise. 
* Behold,” said the royal psalmist, “ bow good and how plea- 
gait it is for brethren to dwell together in unity?” “ Many 
things,” says an elegant commentator on this passage, “ are 
good which are not pleasant, and many pleasant which are not 
good; Lut unity among brethren is productive both of profit 
and pleasure: of protit, because therein consisteth-the welfare 
and security of every society ; of pleasure, because mutual 
Jove is the sourceof delight, andthe happiness of one becomes 
in that case the happiness of all.” Since then domestic life is 
capable of being rendered the highest state of human felicity, 
and as the desire of happiness is nataral to all, it is equaily to 
be regretted and wondered at that so many miss the object of 
ibeir pursuit, and Jike Esau, barter away this rich and lasting 
inheritance for the trifling and unsatisfactory cratifications of 
an hour, It would be impossible, in this place, to enumerate 
half the causes which render the marriage staic unhappy, and 
biast the fair fruits of social eowfort; they are as numerous 
and as various as the follies and vices of mankind ; and,to lay 
them before our readers, would be to presentthe long catalogue 
of crimes that stain, and of infirmities that weigh. down our 
fallen nature; but they may be all traced to the same bitter 
source, the disregard of religious obligation, and “ the living 
without God in the world:” and I believe it moy be asse tted, 
without the fear of centradiction,; that he who for not suffer 
religion to exert its influences on his heart and conduct, is un- 
QGualiired to fulfil the duties, or enjoy the blessings of domestic 
hte. Let me, then,: be permitted to call the attention of my 
readers to this important subject : this isnot a matter of f ab- 
sttuse speculation or of vain conjecture, to stimulate the lovers 
of dione lation or gratity au. He taste ; every dese gigi of 
persons will find theimindividaat concern in it; it is the fondest 
wish, and nrost rational employment of every one, to study to 
he respected, beloved, ‘and happy, at home. Ye, then, who 
have joined your hands and-hearts at the altar, begin, by a firm 
conviction, that, as your happiness depeads upon the blessings 
of Heaven, so, unless you conscientiously discharge yout duty 
as Christiaus, youcannot re: ssonably expect its atininiment; ; 





lift, then, your bands and hearts together, in mutual prayer; 


Jet every morn renew your joint supplications for ‘grace und 
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holiness, for health and peace; and duly, as night invites you 
to repose, commit yourself to Him, whose guardian care uci- 
ther slumbers nor sleeps: seek, more earnestly than for all other 
blessings, to acquire the true spirit of religion, and, sooner or 
later, you will find your hearts purified by its power, and-your 
conduct regulated by its unerring dictates; Religion will teach 
you to moderate your desires, and check ‘your vain expecta- 
tions. keeling that he is himself a°weak and erring createre, 
the hasbaud will not look for that perfection in his wife, which 
is denied to the lot of mortals; humility will teach them both 
not to think more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think ; and charity will throw her veil over a thousand little 
failings, which, in spite of all our care, cling to the best ac- 
uons we perform. Religion will instruct you in the important 
business of regulating your temper: having an eye to the 
meekness of Christ, bow can you giee way to the uubridled 
fary of anger? His patience will teach yoa to let the storm 
blow over; aud his compassionate aliowauce for the infirmity 
of his slumbering disciples will soften down the ungracious ac- 
cents of reproot, You willnot cherish ascornfal or haughty 
disposition, when you remember how he placed a little child in 
the midst of his hearers. You cannot refuse to forgive an 
offence, when you call to mind his divine prayer on the cros:. 
teligion wall inspire you with the love of order, and teach 
you to imtroduce it into yonr domestic concerns, “ God is not 
the God of confusion ;” but bas enjoimed, us, by his apostle, 
“ to do every thing decently and inorder.” ‘Phis command,” 
says a popular critic, “* is founded in a regard to our advan- 
tage. It calls upon us to lay down rales, and towalk by them ; 
to assign every thing its proper place, its allowance of time, its 
degree of importance ; to observe regularity in your meals, in 
your devotious, in your expences. From order spring frugae 
lity, economy, charity; trom order result beauty, barmony, 
concurrence; without order ‘there can be no government, no 
happiness : peace flies from confusion; discord entangles all 
our affairs, hides from us the end, and keeps from us the meaas 5 
we jose self possession, und become miserable, because per- 
plexed, hurried, oppressed, and easily provoked.” And while 
you feel your hearts thus improving, aud putting on daily some 
additional grace to adorn the Christian character, it will te- 


Joice you, wy friends, to know, that you are confirming those 


habits of goodness, which will extend their influence far be- 
yond the scenes where they first were formed. Domestic life 
1s the school of virtue: abroad, we may actthe parts of good 
meu and Christians; but we wppear in our own, our natural 
characters at home. All is not gold that glitters: a love of 
applause, respect for the opinions of others, decency, a 
sense of propriety, and upotives tar inferior to these, may 
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teach the proud man, in public, to put on the garb of humility, 
the miver to unlock his treasure, and the révengefal to hold 
out the hand of dissembled forgiveness: bat it is in the bosom 
of his family, in his behaviour to his wife, his ehildren, and do- 
mestics, that the mask falls off; und the man in his true colours 
stands before you. He, therefore, who sedulously strives to 
perform the duties, and cultivate the graces of Christianity at 
home, is laying the foundation of a permanent character of 
goodness: the precios oimtinent that diffuses itself through 
all the members of this happy family shall not leave him when 
he goes abroad into the world, but shed its fragranee on ail his 
actions in his intercourse with mankind. 

But the greatest, the most glorious triumph of religion re- 
mains yet untold. Though now the sun of prosperity shines 
upon your dwellings, remember the days of darkness, for they 
shall be many. Then, my friends, when the pressure of afflice 
tion Lears hard upon yon; when distress and disappointment 
meet you, in your connections, your fame, and your fortune ; 
when your earthly comforts make themselves wings, and fly 
away; wien all homan confidence forsakes you, when your 
children die and leave you, and when the nuptial tie 13 about to 
be dissolved by the irresistible arm of death ; then is the time 
to feel the insufficiently of all mortal eid, aud to crown the vie- 
tory of Christianity ; religion will then teach you not to sor- 
row for the dead as those:that have no hope, but to look for- 
ward to that blissful re-union of sou! and body, when those 
Who have cherished on earth, the sweets of domestic jove and 
union, shall flourish im the courts of Heaven, under the protec- 
sion of that being who maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house, and is himself the author of peace, and the lover of 
concord. 





Infliction of Torture in the Inquisition. 


[From Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, in France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, &c.] 


& to tle persons who may be tortured, although in all 
ZX other causes and crimes some persons are excepted, such 
as doctors, soldiers, officers, noblemen, and their sons, yet in 
this most grievous and horrible crime of heresy there is po pri- 
vilege to defend any one, but all may be put to the torture, 
even clergymen, tronks, and other religions, But, to prevent 
excommunication by grievoosly torttiring or hurting them, and 
on secount of the dignity with whieh they are invested, they 
tosture them more gently and mildly, unless the heimousness of 
the crime and the strength of the evidence requires SS 
As 
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As to such who are freed from being tortured for other crimes 
upon account of théir youth, or old age, or being with child, 
they are hot to be tortured for heresy. Persons un er i wenty- 
five may be tortured for suspicion of heresy ; but not if they 
are under fourteen, but they may be terrified and beat. Nei- 
ther is there any exception of place, although by ancient custom 
or municipal laws, the torture is not otherwise to be inflicted 
there. Thus, in the kingdom of Arragon, no judge can order 
avy criminal to the torture ; buc yer, in favour 6f the faith, 
any petsotis, even though privileged, may be tortured for sus 
picions of heresy. 

After the sentence of torture is pronounced, the officers pre- 
pare to inflict it. The place of torture in the Spanish inquisi- 
tion is generally an under-ground and very dark rooni, to 
which one enters throngh several doors. There-is a tribunal 
erected in it, in which the inguisitor, inspector, and secretary, 
sit. When the candles are lighted; and the person to be tor- 
wred brouglit in,‘ the executioner, who was waiting for the 
other, makes an astonishing and dreadful appearance. [le is 
covered all over with a black linen garment down to his feet, and 
tied close to his body. lis head and tace are all bid witha 
long black cowl, only two litle holes beiug left in it for bit to 
see through. All this is intended tostrike the miserable wretch 
with greater terror in mind and body, when he sees himself 
going to be tortured by the bands of ene who thus looks like 
the very de—. 

Wilst the officers are getting things ready for the torture, 
the bishop and inquisitor by themselves, and other good men 
zealous forthe fab, endeavour to persuade the person to be 
tortured freely to confess the truth ; and, if he will not, they 
order the officers to strip him, who do it in an instant. Cler- 
gymen, however, must not be tortured by a lay officer or tor- 
turer, unless they cannot find any clere¥men who know how 
to do it, or are willing; becadse it would be in vain for the 
judges to order any clergyman of thonk tothe torture, if thete 
was nobody to inflict it, and therefore in such a case it is usual 
to torture them by lay oflicers. 

Whilst the person to be tortured is stripping, he is persunded 
to confess the trath, If he refuses it, he is taken aside by cer- 
tain good nen, and persuaded to tontfess, and told by them 
that if he confesses he willnot be putto death, but only be 
made to swear that he will not return to the heresy he hath ab- 
Jured. The inquisitor and bishop promise the same, unless the 
person bave rél.psed, 

If he is neither persuaded by threatenings or promises to- 
confess his crime, he is tortured either more lightly or griev- 
ously, according as his crime requires, and frequently interro- 
gated during the torture upon those articles for which he is 
put 
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put to it, beginning with the lesser, because they. think he will 
sooner confess the ljesser matters than the greater. 

The criminals are with great care and diligence to. be.ad- 
monished by the inquisitors, aod especially when they are un- 
der torture, that they should not by any means bear false wit. 
ness agaijust theiwselves or others, through fear of puvishment 
or torments, but speak the truth only. Nor may the inquisitors 
promise pardon or forgivevess of the offence, to compel the 
criminals to confess crimes which they have not commited, 
out of their great zeal to enquire out the truth; and such a 
false confession the accused person may safely revoke. 

The inquisitors themselves must interrogate the criminals 
during their torture, vor can they comunit this business to 
ethers, uuless they are engaged in other important affairs; in 
which case they may depute certain good and skilful men for 
the purpose. Although in other nations criminals are pub- 
licly tortured, yet in Spain it is forbidden, by the royal law, for 
any to be present whilst they are torturing, besides the judges, 
secretaries, and torturers. The inquisitors must also chuse 
proper torturers, born of ancient Christians, who must be 
bound by oath by no means to discover their secrets, nor to re- 
port any thing that issaid, The judges also usually protest 
that, if the criminal should happen to die under his torture, or 
by reason of it, or should suffer the loss of avy of his limbs, it 
is not to be imputed to them, but to the criminal himself, who 
will not plainly confess the truth before he is tortured. Aa 
heretic may vot only be interrogated concerning bimseif, but 
also concerning his accomplices, bis teachers and disciples ; 
but when be is interrogated concerning them, he is much 
more obliged to discover them than his accomplices in 
any other the most grievous crimes. A_ person also suspected 
of heresy, and fully convicted, may be tortured upon another 
account—i. e. to discover his companions and accomplices in 
the crime. This must be done when he hesitates, or it is half 
proved at least that he was actually present with, or hath such 
companions and accomplices iv his crime; for in this case he 
is not tortured asacriininal, butas awitness. But he who makes 
full confession of himself is not tortured upon a different account ; 
whereas, if he offera negative, he may be tortured upon anotber 
account, to discover his accomplices and other heretics, though 
he be fully convicted himself, and it be half proved that he 
hath such accomplices. The reason of the difference in these 
cases is this, because he who confesses against himself would 
certainly much rather confess against other heretics, if he knew 

‘them. Bat itis otherwise when the criminal offers a negative. 
Whilst these things are doing, the notary writes every thing 
dows ia the process; as what tortures were inflicted, concern- 
img what matters the criminal was interrogated, and what he 
answered. If by these tortures they cannot draw from him a 
con- 
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confession, they shew him other kind of tortures, and tell him 
he must undergo all of them unless he confesses the truth. If 
neither by this means they ean extort’ the truth, they may, to 
terrify him and engage him to confess, assign the second or 
third day to continue, not to repeat: the torture, “till he bath 
undergone all those kind of them to which he is condemned. 

The degrees of torture formerly used were five, which were 
inflicted in their turn, and are described by Julius Clarus. 
“ Know therefore,” says he, “ that there are five degrees of 
torture; viz. First, the being threatened to be tortured ; se- 
condly, being carried to the place of torture; thirdly, by 
stripping and binding; fourthly, the being hoisted up on the 
rack ; fifthly, squassation.” 

The stripping is performed without any regard to humanity 
or honour, not only to men, but to women and virgins, though 
the most virtuous and chaste, of whom they have someiimes 
many in their prisons. As to squassation, it is thus performed : 
the prisoner hath his hands bound bebind bis back, and 
weights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn up on high, ’till 
his head reaches the very pully. He is kept hanging in this 
manner for some time, that, by the greatness of the weight 
hanging at his feet, all his joints and limbs may be dreadfully 
stretched, and on asudden he is let down with a jerk, by the 
slacking the rope, but kept from coming quite to the ground, 
by which terrible shake his arms and legs are all disjointed, 
and he is put to the most exquisite pain; the shock which he 
receives by the sudden stop of bis fall, and the weight at his 
feet, stretching his whole body more intensely and cruelly. 


CONGREVE ROCKETS. 





HE diameter of the largest rocket hitherto used in a bom- 

burdment was 8 inches; of the smallest used in field ser- 
vice, something less than 3 ; in all cases the length of the cy- 
linder is’8 times its diameter. The flight of rockets, too, vi- 
ries between 4000 and 2500 yards, in proportion to their size. 
Those intended for a bombardment are usually armed with 
shells, containing 20lbs. of powder, or a strong iron case of 
combustible matter, whose violence is inextinguishable. For 
field service, they are either armed with shells, or the top of 
the rocket is formed into a little mortar, which may be made to 
discharge, at any period of its flight, from 50 to 200 musket 
bills. No rocket of more than 300 pounds has ve: been used, 
even in bombardment; but some time ago, Sir William Cone 
greve, the inventor, proposed the use of rockcis exceeding a 
ton in weight: these were to carry each several barrels of gun- 
powde: in a mas-ive case of sice!; wherever they struck, the 
g im- 
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impetus of their prodigious weight would force them indiffes 
rently through earth aod mason-work; thus heaving inte the 
very centre of the enemy’s fortifications a mine, whose explo, 
sion would Jeave but little trace of the curtain, tower, of bas- 
tion, ea witich it should alight. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


ene 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Jury 5. 
SIMPSON vv. BLOSS. 


AN R. SERJEANT BEST stated. that the plaintiff was a 

gemleman who had been many years in business, but 
had recently retired with considerable property, and oceasion- 
ally amased himseif with attending races as av amateur; the 
defendant was trainiug groom to the duke of Dorset; and this 
action was brought te recover back the sum of ten guineas 
which the plaintiff had paid to the defendant under the follow- 
ing circumstances:—In 1813, the plaintif’ met the defendant 
on the race course at Epsom, and, trusting to his experience 
in the turf, was indeced to make a bet of twenty-five guineas 
with Captain Brograye on the running of a particular horse, 
The plaintiff asked the defendant to take half the bet, bat 
this he declined: he agreed, however, to go ten guineas with 
him. [t turned out that the defendunt’s judgment was perfectly 
correct; the plaintiff won, and before they left the ground the 
defendant requested him to pay the ten guineas, stating that he 
was inmediately geing to Newmarket. The plaiatiff, relying 
on the honour of Captain Brograve, assented to this seguest, 
and paidthe money. Two or three days efter the plainuil ats 
tended at Tattersa'l’s, where ii is customary to settle the bets 
made at Epsom; but Captain Brograve having lost very consi» 
derable sums during the races, found himself unable 10 answer 
his engagements, and blew out his brains before the time of 
meetiyg. The plaintiff, therefore, now brovght his action to 
recover back the money which be had paid to the defeadgnt 
in expectation of receiving it from Captain Brograve, 

Mr, Serjeant Frere, on the part of the defenagnt, contended 
that it was an illegal bet, and the plaiatiff was uot entitled to 
recover. Ji liad been decided that running a horse for 50]. wes 
Jegal, but betting on the ruaning was illegal. Ip suppert of 
his argumeat the learned sesjeant cited the statutes of 4 Anne, 
C. 14. and 13 Geo. If. C. i9, and referred to several cases in 
2 Blackstone, 706, aud 2 Selwyn’s, N. P. 1319, 

6 Mr. 
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Mr. Serjeant Best insisted that the bet was not illegal: but 
even if it were the plaintiff was entitled to recover back the 
money paid, because the consideration had failed. 

Chief Justice Gibbs was surprised that the acts on which the 
learned counsel for the defendant had relied were not pro- 
duced. This was thesecond case that had occurred in the 
course of the morning, in which statutes were cited, but were 
not brought into court. He would not decide on the words of 
any act of parliament that was not before him; but, as far as 
he was advised of the circumstances of this case, he did not 
consider the transaction illegal, and as the consideration had 
failed, the plaintiff was entitled to recover back the money. 

Tie jury accordingly returned a verdict for the plaintiff; but 
leave was given to Mr. Frere to enter a nonsuit, if he thought 
the statutes.and cases he had cited would induce the court to 
aller its opinion. 





LEWIS v. HUMPHRIES. 


THIS was an action by the indorsee of a bill of exchange 
accepted by the defendant, in the name of Young, for £99, at 
twelve months, dated the 16th of February, 1814. The de- 
fendant pleaded that she was not liable, aud that the accept- 
ance was not her hand-writing. Mr. Jones, the drawer of the 
bill, stated, that having done business with the defendant's for- 
mer husband, Young, he had a demand against him, for which, 
after his death, be applied to his widow, the present defendant, 
who did not deny the debt, but said, as executrix to her de- 
ceased husband, she must have twelve months to pay it in, and 
desired that Jones would draw a bill upon her. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and Mrs. Young called her shopmao, Hum- 
phries, who, at her desire, accepted it for her. The words she 
used were, “ Here, John, write it for me, in the course of 
twelve months | shall be able to pay it.” Witness did not hear 
her call John, ‘* My dear,” at that time, but did afterwards ; 
that was, after they were married; but John died before the 
bill became due, and he believed Mrs. Humphries was married 
again, The bill was paid by the witness to the present plain- 
tif ia the course of business. 

Mr. E. Laws, for the defendant, said his defence was, that 
his client was married to Homphries at the time the biil was 
accepted; and to prove this, he would call the lady who offi- 
ciated as bride’s-maid when the ceremeny took place. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Clamp—I was preseut at the marriage of 
Mrs. Young and Mr. Humphries. I was bride’s-maid, 

Lord -Elleaborough—Are you a married woman, and were 
you so at the time of the marriage in question, I was, my 
Lord. ia 
Vou. 56. GA Lord 
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Lord 'Elfehborough—Then you could ‘not be Uride's-maid, 
Womdn; go dn. 

Witness—The marriage todk ‘place ‘at St. John’s ‘Church, 
Horsely down, 6h tlie SOth of Janudry, 1814; no ote was ‘pre- 
seit at the ‘marriage but myself, the ‘parson, and clerk. ‘1 was 
also ‘préseht dt Mr. Yoting’s death, which took place about a 
month Before. Mfrs. Young took lodgings at‘a friend’s house 
in St. John’s ‘parish before she was ‘matried. After her miur- 
riage slie’Wéht by the'tiatte of ‘Htiuiphries. Some people, who 
did not know of the wiurriage, called her Mrs. Young. 

Lord Elfenbtrough—Gentlemen of the jury—lIf you should 
be of opinivt this woman was ‘married When this ‘aéceptance 
was made, it is void. The wittiess suys, ‘the marriage took 
place ob the SOtb of January, the ac¢ceptdnce Was not ’till ile 
16th of ‘February ;‘at which time, if you'ean give amy credit 
to the last witness, the defendant was a marriéd #otnan,'and 
could not make such a contract as this. 

Mr. Searlett—My Lord, 1 will be non-suited.—Plaintiff 
non suited, 





TRAVELLING ECONOMY. 
[From Herve’s “ Liow to enjoy Paris.”] 
Broruer Economist! 


A, S ‘you ate desirous’ of learning what ‘is ‘the smallest sum 
with which you may venture to comménce your journey 

to Paris, [au bappy to be able to assure'you,' keeping in view 
your intention of remaining in’ that cit) four weeks, az well-as 
yonr réturn'to Lofdon, that I have discovered it is possible'to 
contrite the whole with £20, including One 'tisit to each place 
where feés“ate required, ‘and of eétrse as many visits as+you 
please, where’ the exhibition of your passpért is all that is ne- 
cessary to’ procure admission. Not that 1, with ‘all samy ‘atten- 
tion to frugality, effected the joarnéy without expending half 
as ‘muth more; bat you do not mtefd to write a book-upon 
the subject, and you may dispense with letters of introduction, 
from which little else’ frequeotly results than a compulsion to 
tnake some appeatance, that you ‘may not be thought to dis- 
grace the friends who introdace you. Bat 1 was very inquisitive 
js to the lowest ‘prices of must necessary articles, that I might 
discover if the’ sam secreted at the bottom of the coffers of 
some of my young acquaintances in London, whilst they. cast 
un oblique look towards Paris, would. prove sofficient for the 
purpose to which they desire to dedicate ut. Unless you pluage 
into the river Styx before you set off, L advise you to adda 
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‘ 


£5 note ta the sum [ mentioned, for accidents may befa] you, 
or the winds may not obey your commands as to the point to 
which they should blow, and the innkeepers will have no par- 
ticular compassion for you on the présentation of their bills. 
Before 1 lay down my rules for your conduct, I feet a conti- 
dence that you will be guided by them; but the extreme se- 
verity of the forbearance they impose will uit no other person, 
except it be he who, like you, is utterly careless as to his food 
and lodging, provided the one be wholesome, andthe other 
cleanly. Have [ not seen you in the ardour of your studies 
content yourself with eggs, a piece of bread, and some yater 
for your dinger{—Such is the man who will need but £20 ‘in 
his purse, on setting off for Paris. Ol! that Elwes were alive 
to enjyy the beauties of this letter! 

Having obtained your passport gratis from the French am- 
bassador in London, fix yourself on the top of the Dover 
coach, wih a supply of food in your pockets; you arrive in 
three hours at the inn where breakfast is prepared. Do you 
take any? certainly not; you have already breakfasted. You 
proceed to Canterbury. The roast beef has no temptations 
for you, it is too late to dine, but you can take a walk to view 
the.cathedral, and no qne will preveat you from eating your 
Juncheon on the way, and some beer is easily obtained, or 
water from a pastry cook’s, where [ sllaw you a couple of 
tartlets. Dover appears, where you destend with your little 
portmanteau —for you take but very little clothes, and suffer no 
one else to carry it. You inquire on the quay for a vessel 
bound for Calais. You find several captains offering their ser- 
vices; you desire their cards, and disregard all their importu- 
nities.to make your election. You inquire for the packet boat 
iuu, where you take a regular meal. ({ am not in a conspiracy 
to starve you) Presenting the ecards to the landlord, ask him 
which are captains that may be depended upon; you may re- 
turn to the quay, and if the tide be favoutable, agree to be 
wafted over immediately; or if you must wait ‘tll the morning, 
desire to be shewn to your birth, and there repose yourself for 
the night. You will pay but the half guinea for the pas- 
sage, aud save the expence of an ino. This I experienced 
twice, 

Arrived at Calais you give the sailors two shillings amongst 
then; this is considered sufficient. when you have no parcel 
except what you carry, as Was sixpence to each caachman on 
the road. You will of course remain in your birth if it be 
night; if otherwise, you inquire of your captain. where you 
can take a place for Paris in the coach that travels during the 
night, and you will find yourself in Paris in forty-six hours. 
The coach stops but for two meals each day, which if you take 
at the inns are not expensive; but you may easily take but 
6A2 one, 
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one, if you make purchases at the large towns where they 
stop. One penny each postilion, who is changed every six or 
seven miles, and six shillings to the conducteur the customary 
donations. If you are obliged to remain at Calais for a day 
or night, the Hotel de Kingston will not alarm you by its 
charges. Five pounds ten shillings is the extent of your ex- 
pence, which will be laid out nearly thus— 





Ms: te Me 
The Dover coach 11, expences 8s. - 1 8 O 
The vessel and men, - - - 0138 
If obliged to remain at Calais one night, O 6 O 
Coach to Paris 40f. men 12fr. - - 2 $8 4 
Four meals at 4s. each, including waiter, O 16 O 
Sundries, - - - - 0 3 8 

510 0 








There is a bare possibility of reducing this to 4]. 12s. but in 
that case you would be accompanied by an unpleasant feeling 
at all the inns, and in many other instances. If you could join 
some person at Dover who was desirous of proceeding at as 
cheap a rate, you could hire cabriolets from one large town to 
another, and sleep two nights on the road from Boulogne, to 
which, instead of Calais, you should then bend your course, 
and still pay but 10s.6d. You need expend but 5). each, with- 
out being conspicuously penurious, and enjoy the road in the 
most agreeable of al] public carriages for travelling, uncouth 
as is its appearance. Examine its security, and be particular 
in your inquiries about the horse before you venture with it, 
1 never found them otherwise than safe, but report speaks vot 
well of them. Do not give the sum that is first demanded. 
Fourteen pence per league is the fuir price for this kind of 
vehicle, and a frank to the boy. The first cabriolet will take 
you above fifty miles, fiom Boulogne to Abbeville; you hire a 
second, which conveys you to Amiens, and then you may find 
a cheap diligence to Paris, or should you not, hire another 
cabriolet to Clermont, and a fourth to Paris. Breakfasts and 
suppers must be your only meals, and is the common mode with 
Frenchmen in travelling. 

[n Paris you take a room in the Hotel de Clery, Rue de 
Clery, or at some such respectable and reasonable house, and 
you pay six or seven shillings per week, (thirty franks per 
month) for your apartment, in which is a dressing room and 

‘some tolerable furniture. Allowing 51, 10s. for your return, 
and 1). 10s. for your lodging, there remains 5s. per day for 
your expences. If you breakfast every day on a pound of 
grapes, and two of the like cakes that you will find in all paris 
of the town, and a pint of milk, your expence will be but six- 
pence, 
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pence, and if you dine at some of the moderate restaurateurs 
ES Is. 3d. your cash will enable you to breakfast sometimes at 
the coffee houses in the Palise Royal, where you may see a va- 
riety of newspapers. Upon the average you need not devote 
more than 2s. 6d. daily for your support, sixpence for sundries, 
and the remaining two shillings will enable you to visit the 
eight theatres twice in the pit, to pay a frank at each of the 
very few exhibitions, where vails are expected, as at the inte- 
rior of the Thuilleries, the Catacombs, &c. and to visit Ver- 
sailles, St. Cloud, St. Germains, St. Denis, and all the environs 
that possess curiosities. [expect you to walk to most of them, 
and to ride back. To ride to Versailles you must not give more 
than thirty sols, and at seven in the morniug, will find the 
cabriolets ready on the quay, near the Pont Royal. 

If, when you leave Paris, you present the servant 4f. for bis 
services, it will double the sum a Frenchman would bestow. 
I shall not forget the look of astonished satisfaction with which 
the man regarded the six franks that I put ioto his hands, 
after remaining three months in the house, and yet he had 
acted in the triple capacity of porter, shoe-black, and cham- 
bermaid. 





Proceedings of the Female Parliament of Great Britain. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 
(Continued from Page 669.) 
HOUSE OF PEERESSES. 


QO* Wednesday the Ist instant this house assembled, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, when Viscountess S. arose, and 
moved that strangers be ordered to withdraw; a proceeding 
that prodaced much discontent in many of the peeresses pre- 
sent, until informed by the noble lady that she had something 
of importance to observe on a question of privilege.—The 
house was then immediately cleared ; and consequently we are 
debarred from repeating the proceedings verbatim, but we be- 
lieve the following sketch may be deemed accurate. 

The doors being closed, the Viscountess S. addressed their 
ladyships in substance as follows :— 

“ My Ladies,—When important duties interfere with each 
other, there can be no doubt that private consideration must 
yield to public duty. With this conviction, | have only to 
regret that it has devolved upon me to call the attention of 
your ladyships to a most daring breach of privilege on the gy 
0 
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of ube Viscaunt S. who las ventured to forbid my attendance 
on this noble assembly.”--These words caused a great sevsa- 
tion, and a rapping of fans for some time prevegted the noble 
Jady from. proceeding. At length order being restored, her 
ladyship went on to observe, that, having in vain endeavoured 
to convince his lordship of the impropriety and danger of his 
couduct, she was wader the necessity of claiming the protec- 
tion of their ladyships ; but, haying done so, she felt that it 
would be most proper for her to withdiaw. The noble lady 
thea left the house. 

Half a dozen members immediately arose ; but the Lady 
Chancellor naming the Duchess of C. her Grace thus pro- 
ceeded :-— 

“ My Ladies,—Cirenmstances sometimes so imperiously 
call for action, even the graces of oratory and eloquence, when 
they impede performance, appear insignificant and ill-timed. 
Qa this accquat, waving all unnecessary exordium, | am for 
instantly moving a set of -resolutions declaratory of the indig- 
ation of this bouge at the flagrant outrage complained of by 
the noble Viscountess who has just retired, and of our determi- 
nation to support our just privileges by the immediate punish- 
ment of such man or men, husbands or otherwise, who ven- 
lure to question them.”—Hear, hear! move, move! from all 
sides of the house; on which her grace stepped to the table, 
and in afew minutes, with feminine grace and facility, pro- 
duced the following resolutions, which she moved in order. 

“ Resolved, That, next to Heaven, our duties to our own sex 
andthe general weal, are paramount to every other. 

“ That a dignified performance of public: duty cannot be 
injurious to private happiness or domestic felicity ; but, on the 
contrary, in the end must materially advanee both the one and 
the other. 

* That to interfere with such duties, on the plea of copjn- 
gal authority, is a gross violation of the privileges of the pee- 
resses of Great Britain, whose obedience is due to manly reason 
alone, graced by affection and courtesy. 

“ That Viscount S. by impeding the attendance of a peeress 
of Great Britain, bad been guilty of the breach of privilege 
mentivned in the third resolution ; and that he be ordered to 
attend the bar of this house on Wednesday the 8th of August, 
to answer for his conduct.”— Loud cheers. 

Her Grace then sat down ; and, after a moment’s pause, the 
Lay Chancellor arose, and, with many compliments to the 
promptness and intelligence of the noble Duchess, ventured to 
hope that their ladyship’s unanimous adoption of the threé 
first resulutions would be sufficient to convince the noble delin- 
quent of the folly and littleness of his conduct on this occasion, 
without passing the‘last. “ With that probability,” — 
the 
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the learned laity,“ established, and gloriously established, as 
is our mental ‘freedom, I am of opinion that it would be 
afore inaznanimous inthe first instance ‘to/look over this drasty 
ebullion of. a dictatorial ‘spins, which it must be allowed is 
somewhat too prevalent wits the masculine gender, and, asia- 
dwiduully exercised, ‘is generilly displayed in exact proportiica 
to icapability.—( Hear, hear'!)—Some allowance is. probaisiy 
due to perverse notiuns-ahid rooted babits ; bat, should similar 
audacity again occur, f will be one of the ‘fivst:te vote for.call- 
ing the offenter'to wecount,” 

‘Lady M.—< ‘Whatever friend [ may ‘be:to furbearance -ge- 
nerally, my Ladies, I must couless | doubt itsyprepricty im abe 
present instance, when so much dissatisfaction and inttigse 
may naturally be expected to prevail, und which it is evident 
exist from the.case.uvefore us. ‘hat the first proof of male 
jealousy should be evinced by a peer of Great Britain, 1 was 
not prepared to expect; because.a nobleman can scarcely be a 
convert to the liberal doctrine which would immerse us ia deur 
and pastry, or éxclusively exercise our sagacity in pickles and 
preserves; noram [ aware that many of bis lordship’s ramk 
retain veneration for ‘the Gothic petfermances of ‘the Lady 
Janes and Lady Bridgets of days of yore, .whoexercised exer- 
Jasting patience with everlasting skill and worsted, ov everlasa~ 
ing covers, of everlasting chairs.—( 4 laugh. )—Vhus, my ladies, 
I fear we have not merely to combat with prejudices, bat wih 
principles ; and reeollect principles must.be overcome by fiem- 
ness and determination.” 

The Countess of Q. agreed with the last speaker as to the 
necessity of ‘firmness where principles.were to -be overeosse 5 
“. but, whatever they may sayiand do in France,” contianed 
her ladyship, pointedly, “ principles are best retained by a fi- 
beralk allowance for the circumstances which have created 
them, and by as mach indulgence as is short of positive weak- 
ness. For my own part, if belt impelied to cut off keads, I 
would spare hands,and seldom do all that [ could do in aay 
ease. If Lord S. remains obstinate, we must teach him res- 
pect; but, if [am not misinformed, we have little more to ap- 
preéhend from his lordship than a few ,puns, epizrams, and 
calembourgs,tn the way Of wits professed, who, discharging 
their small portion-of brains in squibs, have seldom any left 
for more dangerous purposes. ‘These, my ladies, we may be 
allowed to despise; and therefore, fully agreeing with the 
three first résolutions, [ am of opinion, with the noble and 
learned lady on the velvet cushion, that the fourth may’ be de- 
ferred.” 

The Duchess of C. avowed that she partly admitted the 
force of the reasoning of the last: speaker, and of the noble 
and learned lady on the velvet cushion ; and therefore, ot ye 

6 sake 
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sake of unanimity, would withdraw her resolution against the 
noble lord whose indiscretion had roused their ladyships’ indig- 
nation, in the hope that he would profit by the unmerited lenity, 
and cease to offend.—The three first resolutions of the Duchess 
then passed nem. diss. 

Strangers being again admitted, we found the Marchioness 
of T. alluding to the prevalence of French silks in fashiona- 
ble wear, which observations she concluded with a notice of 
motion on that subject. 

Lady T. gave notice that in a few days she would ask leave 
to bring in a bill for the regulation of scandal in fashionable 
novels written by ladies of quality.—Adjourned. 


(To be continued.) 





Advice to Farmers. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


VERY farmer should be provided with one or more large 
sails, or tarpaulins, the larger the better, which should be 
properly erected on the most clevated part of the field where 
the corn is intended to be cut; and, as it is reaped, it should 
be carried and placed under this covering; here, being secured 
from the wet, and having all the advantages of the air, it would 
soon be fit to carry, (when it should also be covered,) making 
rooin for more, as the weather permitted it to be cut; thus it 
would be preserved entirely in good condition, without which 
scrious loss to the farmers must be expected. The expence 
of the tarpaulin or canvas would be trifling, in comparison 
of the loss and expence otherwise incurred in a season like the 
present. 
Farmers would find it their interest to reap their barley and 
oats, and preserve them in this way in wet seasons, 





Silent Nation in America. 


T a late lecture given by the Abbe Sicard, at the Deaf 

and Dumb [nstiiution at Paris, he mentioned the disco- 

very of a vation in the northern parts of America, which bad 

no language, but used signs as the medium of expression. A 

remarkavle circumstance is, that the signs employed by this 

silent racc are nearly the same as those devised by the Abbe 
for the instruction of his pupils. 
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Hour Glassesin Pulpits. 


OUR glasses were formerly as common in pulpits, as 

cushions are now. Daniel Bargess, of whimsical me- 
mory, never preached without one; and he frequently saw it 
out three times during one sermon. In a discourse which he 
once delivered at the conventicle, in Russel-court, against 
drunkenness, some of his hearers began to yawn, but Daniel 
was not to be silenced by a yawn; he turned his time-keeper, 
and, altering the tone of his voice, desired they would be pa- 
tient a while longer, for he had much more to'say against 
drunkenness ;~“ ‘Therefore,” added he, “ my brethren, we 
will have another glass aud then—.” 





SPECIMEN OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Lonpon April 3rd, 1816 
Sir 


take the Liberty, of Writing these few Lines, concerning 
. The Situation, you was mentioning to Me as a Cleark. 
But have’ing considered a bout it, I think it would be too 
Confineing. for [rather be in some Branch of Business, To be 
moveing than to be.asaCleark. But I thank you And Mr. 
Mason, for the Trouble [have put you bothto And If you could 
help me to any other Situation of any Branch of Busines 
whatever [ should take as great favour Of your Kindness But 
when Mr. Mason was speaking to My Father. concerning the 
place, My Father Mis-Understood Mr. Mason about the 
place : for he understood it was for The Business But as it is 
not: itis of No Consequence 
I remaine Your’s &c. 





Answer, by P. Ninnis, of Tavistock, to C. P. N.’s Question, in- 
serted May 6. 


HE height of the clift, viz. 2950-16} gives 21,761638, 
the square rout of which is 4664 seconds, the time a sione 
would take to fall to the bottom of the precipice. Again, 


¥ 350==18,7-4- 1,2247=—=22, Y miles nearly, the distance a 
person could see from that eminence. 


«> Similar answers have been received from J. Jerwood, of 
Cheriton schoo! ; S. Eynoul, of Bovey Tracey ; 'T. H. Madge, 
Plymouth; and a punilin Mr. Chivers’s school, St, Austell. 

Put , 


Vou. 56. OG Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Pitman, Shepton Mallet, to bis own Rebus, inserted Fanuary i, 








OW dove-eyed peace, with her blest train, 
Has favour’d this our nation, 
] hope we ever shal! remain 
Bree fromwar's ALTKRCATION. 














Auswer, by T. H.. Madge, of Plymouth, to J, Davy’s Anagram, inserted the 
6th of May. 


ORR: EBRO, and ROBE, if you set down with a BORE, 
The parts of your puzzle will quickly explore, 


*,* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Char- 
munster; 3, Alford, Chawley; T. Jerwood, Cheriton Vitzpaine; Eugen, 
Philander, and ‘T. &. Trodd, of Taunton; J. Tucker, Corpworthy scheol ; 
R. Oxenham, Langport; and T. Whimsey, of Awliseombe. 


Aaswer, by Eugenio, of Taunton, to P. O’Collaghen’s Rebus, inserted May 20, 


EDFORD’s the town your rebus meant, 
And with this answer be content. 


** We have received the like answer from Eugenio, of Taunton ; and 
‘T. Whimsey, of Awliscombe. 





ANAGRAM, by ¥. P. N. 


Y first’s a reptile, which transpose, , ee 
And place the parts aright, 
Ladies, twill shew you what you feel 
Whence’er it meets your sight. 





EE - ee 


CHARADE, dy Caroline Caines, of Charminster. 


Y first the staff of life you'll find to be; 
My second is possess’é by you and me : 
Conjoin the parts, and then I do protest, 
One of the plumy tribe will stand confest. 





CHARADE, dy T. Jerwood, of Poughill. 


yoy as Aurota tints the orient sky, 

WJ Or Sol shoots forth his vivifying ray, 

From my bright first nizht’s silent shade will fly, 
And o’er the landscape peeps the dawning day. 


Beneath my next, though but a humble cot, 
Contentment sweet is there by me enjoy’d; 

Free’d from distress, which is some wretch’s lot, 
And other ills, by which they are annoy’d. 


Behold! on yonder hill, my whole sublime 

x Sits as a mark for Neptune's gallant train, 

To guide them safe to their intended clime 
From all the dangers of the watry main. 


POETRY. 
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PHE SOLITARY STRANGER.—A TALE. 
BY JANE TAYLOR. 


NCE in a town remote in Britain’s isle, 

A female stranger lived in hunible style ; 
The village gossip, roused when first she came, 
At last discoveted little but her name j 
Ané@ scandal, weary with its fruitless quest, 
Conjéctured and invented al} the rest. 
Her quiet habits, and abstracted cast, 
Repelled inquiry, and it dropped at Jast. 
Her years wére waning, and her whole array 

ke neglect, indifference, and decay ; 
Yet no wild look betrayed a wandering brain— 
It was not ** erazy Kate,” not ** crazy Jane ;” 
Nor high expression marked some sndden fall— 
A common care-.worn person—that was all. 


Year after year she wandered up and down, 
Mid the dull out-skirts of that little town : 
She lov’d a lonely turn, but “twas her way 
To put it off "till cowards the close of day ; 
And there, al) winter long, she might be met 
‘Taking her watk as svon a9 sun was set. 
When the dark sky foretold a stotmy night, 
find all the parlour fires were blazing bright— 
Just as their social parties came to meet, 

They used to see her pacing down the street : 

* T'was said she used a wishful eye to cast 

On such a lively circle as she passed, 

As though the smiling groupe, and cheerful blaze, 
Waked some remembrance of her early days; 
Bat still her lonely wandering would prefer, 

For she was strange to them, and they to her. 


Beyond the town some low, damp meadows lay, 
Through which a sluggish stream pursued its way 5 
Tall reeds in that slow, silent water stood, 

And curling vapours rest upun the flood: 

This waik she ehose, and though it seemed so dull, 
It pleased her much, because her heart was full; 
And there, unheeded by the passing breeze, 

She used to vent it in such words as thest. 


** There’s something suits the temper of my mind 
In the deep howlings of this wintry wind. 
How the sky lowrs! all thickly overspread, 
Save one horizon streak of awful red; 
So lowrs my sky, and that bright line appears 
Like the last glimmer of departed years. 
If those who loved me then could sce this sight— 
Me, wandering here on such a cheerless night; 
A poor lone stranger, in this friendless wild, 
How they would mourn for their deserted child! 
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- But they.are gone, and now these storms may blow, 
And I, unheedéd, wander to and fro, 

And not in all this peopled world find one 

To screen and cherish me as they had done. 

I thought the world was kinder, and would prove 
Some compensation fur my parents’ love : 

T thought of friends—that once united band 
With whom I used to journey haad in hand; 

But sume are gone whence traveller ne’er retems, 
The rest are eager in their own concerns; 

‘They might not spurn me, but I would not go 
To tax them with the burden of my woe, 

‘Lhis rugged world affords at last no rest 

Like the safe covert of a parent's breast. ° 

Oh. !. they had pity for my slightest pain; 

I never sought ¢heir sympathy in vain! 

My dear, indulgent father, how he strove 

‘To train and win me by bis patient love! 
Endutcd my froward temper, and displayed 

A kind forbearance that was ill repaid! 

‘To thwart my hirele pleasures gver loth, 

They: yielded much, he and my mother both: 

i was a sickly one, and all her skill, 

And all her pity, came when I was ill; 

J can remember.jow she was distrest, 

And took more thought .of, me than all the rest ; 
And what a sweet relief it seemed to be 

To lay my aching head upon her knee; 

When she would moan, and stroke my sickly cheek, 
And IJ was better while | heard-her speak. 

‘Thus | was fostered, thus my.early days 

She would enliven in a thousand ways. 

My slightest pleasures to her own prefer— 

Yet, I grew up, and was not kind to her, 

i grew up selish, full uf thoughts and cares 

For my own good, but unconcerned for their’s ; 

J had my tastes and pleasures, but despised 

‘The homespun comforts that my parents prized ; 
Warm friendships cherished, but | felt abuve 

The common claims of dutcous, filial love : 

I gave cold service, but the smile that cheers, 
The softer tone that soothes declming years, 
These I witheld—they felt it—and the dart 

‘That wourded them, now rankles in my heart. 
They had their failings—Ahl cear parents ! how 
‘Those few intirmities are vanished now! 

W ould that I now could bear them, now too late, 
Sustain and soothe instead of aggravate ! 

Would they could hear these watlings! but they died— 
There, there, they sweetly slumber, side by side! 
And would not litt a hand, nor raise an eye, 

To bid me cease from this shrill, piercing cry.” 


* Twas thus, in those dull evenings, all alone, - 
They say she used, at times, to make her mvan: 
And loug trequented she the meadow’s side 


In that despondir'g way—at last she died. 





MUSIC, 


H music! thou alone hast power, 

To cheat the hngering, tedious hour, 
‘To please the pensive, mourptul, pay, 
And drive all painful thoughts away. 








